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CLEMATIS FOR THE NORTHEASTERN STATES 


LEMATIS has long been neglected in American gardens, and 
how could it be otherwise when not a single arboretum, botanic 
garden, or agricultural college in the United States has a representa- 
tive collection of clematis plants growing on its grounds? It is high 
time that this state of affairs should be altered, and gardeners every- 
where are turning with the new delight of discovery to what the late 
William Robinson rightly called the most beautiful of all northern 

climbing plants. 
| HISTORICAL NOTE 

In the 1830’s and 1840’s gardeners in Boston and Philadelphia were 
importing new species and varieties of clematis from England almost 
as rapidly as they were introduced from eastern Asia and elsewhere. 
C. florida had been brought to Europe from Japan over sixty years 
before it was exhibited at Boston in 1838; but C. Steboldii(C. florida 
bicolor) was exhibited at Philadelphia in 1840 only three years after 
the plant reached Europe; C. patens was exhibited in Boston in 1841 
only five years after it reached Europe; C. lanuginosa was exhibited 
in Boston in 1856, only five years behind England; and when the 
first great hybrid, C.Jackmani, was created in England and introduced 
in 1863, it was shown in Boston by the historian Francis Parkman only 
three years later. By 1890 the interest had grown to such an extent 
that a Long Island nursery listed seventy-three varieties of the large- 
Howered hybrids in a single catalogue. 

But then fashion changed, or difficulties in growing the plants in- 
tervened, or Quarantine 37 put an embargo on importations ; whatever 
the reason, few clematis were seen in our gardens and few were offered 
by nurserymen. Perhaps 1928 might be taken as the nadir of Ameri- 
dan interest in the large-flowered hybrids. In that year, although 
nearly two hundred named varieties were listed in European nursery 
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catalogues, an authority like the late E. H.Wilson could write that 
‘altogether there are a score or more of these named varieties, but 
many are difficult to obtain in this country.’” Now times have again 
changed, and in answer to the new wave of enthusiasm for these 
beautiful plants, new varieties are being imported and made available 
to American gardeners, though most of them are really old varieties 
that have been lost to us merely by our indifference. 


THE GENUS CLEMATIS 


The genus Clematis is a member of the buttercup family (which 
includes such favorites as anemone, columbine, delphinium and peony) 
and is characterized by opposite leaves, often divided into three, five, 
or more leaflets, and by a complete absence of petals. The showy por- 
tions of the flowers are sepals, and to call them petals is to declare 
yourself a novice. In a few species, however, such as the American 
C. verticillaris and the European C.alpina, the outer row of stamens has 
been so modified so as to seem more or less petal-like; and in the most 
charming member of the group, the C.macropetala of China and Man- 
churia, these staminodes, as they are called, would be mistaken for 
petals by all but the expert. For this reason some botanists regard 
this group as a separate genus, Atrugene. Indeed, the species of Clem- 
atis are so divergent that a few botanists split the genus into three or 
even four genera, Clematis, Viorna, Atragene and Viticella; but this is 
of little concern to the gardener and is rejected by the vast majority 
of botanists. I mention it merely to drive home the many-sided rich- 
ness of this extraordinary genus. 

For rich it is, not only in the number of species and varieties, but 
in its range of size, color, and shape. It includes between two and 
three hundred species, growing all over the world, on every continent 
and the islands of the sea, but especially abundant in eastern Asia, 
the Himalayas, and our own North America. It is found on mountains 
and in marshes and deserts, and though it grows almost everywhere, 
even in the Belgian Congo and the Fiji Islands, it is essentially a plant 
of the temperate zone, and shows its true beauty only in such regions. 
It includes climbers and non-climbers, ranging in height from twelve 
inches (as in the C. Baldwinii of Florida) to thirty or forty feet (as in 
the C. Vitalba of Europe). Some species are weedy things with incon- 
spicuous flowers, but the vast majority are fit subjects for the garden. 
In addition to these wildings, about five hundred hybrids have been 
created by the genius of man, and nearly two hundred of these are 
still listed by European nurserymen. 

Taking the genus as a whole, including both species and hybrids, 
we find flowers of almost every color, white, gray, lavender, mauve, 
purple, yellow, pink,scarlet,and red (though not as yet a true red),— 
of every size, small, medium, and large, with a diameter in some cases 
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of ten to twelve inches,—and of every shape, flat,tubular, bell-shaped, 
urn-shaped, lantern-shaped, platter-shaped,single and double, flowers 
like anemones or apple blossoms or semi-double roses. Nor are the 
flowers the only attraction. The charm and airy grace of the foliage 
make it an ornament throughout the growing season; and a new in- 
terest is added at seed-time by the fruiting-heads with their feathery 
styles. In many species these fluffy masses form a display almost as 
striking as when the plant is in flower. 


THE SPECIES 


At least forty or fifty species are hardy in New York and New Eng- 
land. Of these only one is in wide use in gardens, the Japanese C. 
paniculata, with its panicles of small, white, fragrant flowers in August 
and September; but others of the same type, such as the Japanese 
C.apifolia and the Chinese C. brevicaudata and C. Fargesii, might be 
used to produce variety. Little need be said of these except that they 
lend themselves to much the same uses as screens or over fences, walls, 
and tree stumps. But it may be worth noting that E. H.Wilson was 
in error when he said in More Aristocrats of the Garden that C.panicu- 
lata was introduced into the United States by the Arnold Arboretum, 
from seeds received from Russia; and others (including myself) have 
repeated the error in print. But Professor Sargent, in an article in 
Garden and Forest in 1890, definitely states that this species was in- 

troduced by Thomas Hogg through the Parsons Nursery, of Flushing, 

Long Island, from which the Arnold Arboretum received its first plant 
in 1877. ‘‘The credit of making this fine plant known to American 

-gardens,’’ says Professor Sargent, ‘is due to Mr. Edward O. Orpet,”’ 
who is now, in hale old age, a nurseryman in California. 

A selected list of species hardy in the northeastern states is ap- 
pended to this Bulletin. Of these a few deserve special mention. Love- 
liest of all is our own C. texensis, a native of Texas but hardy in Bar 
Harbor and Ottawa. A five or six year old plant covered with thousands 
of its scarlet to rose-pink urn-shaped flowers is as striking a sight as 
our northern gardens can show. Unfortunately there are drab forms 
of this species, and care should be taken to obtain a fine strain in which 
the glowing color of the flower is preserved. Some plants are subject 
to mildew, which can be controlled by a prompt dusting with Kolodust 
or powdered sulphur. Other beautiful native climbers are C. crispa, 
C.troutbeckiana, C. Pitcheri, C.versicolor, all with urn-shaped flowers of 
various shades, and the purple spring clematis of our eastern woods, 
C.verticillaris. Of these C.crispa is second in beauty only to C.tevensis, 
but inferior species are often palmed off as C. crispa by nurserymen. 
There isa pinkish, trumpet-shaped form which is superior to the rest 
and deserves a varietal name; I venture to call it C.crispa cylindrica, 
and congratulate the gardener who is successful in obtaining it. 
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C. montana and its varieties are sure to give the New England gar- 
dener heartache, for even the hardiest of them are likely to be killed 
to the ground, if not entirely destroyed, in an unusually harsh winter. 
The pink C.montana rubens and the white flushed pink C. montana un- 
dulata are sturdier than the others, but as they flower on old wood and 
will not bloom if hard hit by ‘‘Jack Frost,’’ we can recommend them 
for this climate only with reservations despite their beauty. Of the sev- 
eral yellow-flowered climbers from China and Korea, C.tangutica and 
its variety obtusiuscula are the best. They are sturdy as a rock, these 
slender climbers with their bright yellow, lantern-shaped flowers, and 
should be in every garden. Even more beautiful are some of the 
climbers of the Atragene group, the blue C. alpina of Europe, the 
white C. alpina sibirica (or alba), and especially the C. macropetala of 
China and Manchuria. The last has azure-blue flowers with a mass of 
tongue-like staminodes that make an unforgettable sight when in full 
bloom. It may seem fussy at first, but is the reverse of difficult when 
once established, and it is hardy enough to thrive in Manitoba. Mr. 
Ernest Markham has recently introduced a fine pink form. 

Three small to medium-flowered hybrids, C. Jouiniana, C. Durandit, 
and C.aromatica, are also attractive plants. I should like to make a 
special plea for the first, for C. Jouiniana (especially the form that 
grows in my own garden) is a delightful plant, perhaps the easiest to 
grow of the whole genus. It isa rampant climber, and in late summer 
it is covered with pale lavender, tubular flowers, which resemble those 
of one of its parents, C. Davidiana. A variety of C. Viticella introduced 
by Lemoine of Nancy, and usually called C.kermesina, may easily vie 
in popularity with C.montana rubens when it is better known. It has 
bright wine-red flowers that cover the plant in great abundance. 

Among the low herbaceous species for the flower border or front of 
the shrubbery are C.integrifolia, C. Davidiana, and C.recta grandiflora, 
the first two blue, and the last white. Some of our far western spe- 
cies, such as C.eriophora, C.Scottii, C. Douglasii, and C.Fremontii, all 
low plants not over two feet high, with urn-shaped or bell-shaped 
flowers, are also worth a trial. 


THE LARGE-FLOWERED HYBRIDS 


The large-flowered hybrids are mainly derived from one European 
species, C.Viticella, and three large-flowered species of Chinese ori- 
gin,—C. florida, brought from Japan by Thunberg in 1776; C.patens, 
brought from Japan by Siebold in 1836, and C./anguinosa, discovered 
by Robert Fortune in Ningpo, China, and introduced in 1851. It is 
by crossing these species, and some of their varieties, that the large- 
flowered hybrids have been created. The first and still the most pop- 
ular hybrid, C.Jackmani, was first exhibited in England in 1863, and 
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since then several hundred have been created in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Holland. 

These hybrids are usually classified in accordance with their resem- 
blance to one or other of the parent species. Five types are recog- 
nized. These are: (1) Patens Type, blooming in spring on old wood; 
(2) Florida Type, blooming in summer on old wood; (3) (4) (5) 
Lanuginosa Type, Viticella Type, and Jackmani Type, all blooming 
in summer and autumn on new wood. It is useful for the gardener to 
know to which type a given hybrid belongs, for he then knows the 
characteristics of the plant and when it will bloom. But it is abso- 
lutely essential that he should at least know whether it blooms on old 
or on new wood, that is, on the wood of the previous year or on the 
shoots of the current season. All pruning depends on this knowledge, 
for a plant that blooms on old wood will not flower if it is cut back 
hard either by the gardener or by “*Jack Frost.’’ For this reason varie- 
ties that bloom on new wood are in general more adapted to the 
rather severe climate of the northeastern states. 

It should be added that there is a sixth group, the Texensis Type, 
developed during the 1890’s by crossing our native C. tevensis with 
various large-flowered hybrids. The Texensis Hybrids are delightful 
plants, quite different from the other hybrids in shape and color. They 
are all more or less trumpet-shaped, and of various shades of scarlet 
and pink, with or without white markings. They are among my own 
special favorites. 

A list representing what in my opinion are the ‘ ‘twenty best’’ large- 
flowered hybrids available in this country will be found at the end of 
this Bulletin. All such choices are of course arbitrary, and my list con- 
tains varieties that would not be included if an ampler choice were 
possible. For the sake of comparison, I have added a similar list made 
by an English expert of the ‘‘twenty best’’ hybrids obtainable in Eng- 
land. It will be seen that seventy percent of the English list is in- 
cluded in my own, but if I were to have an unfettered choice of the 
hundred or more hybrids I have myself grown, my final decision would 
not exactly agree with either list. 

I suggest that the novice begin with the varieties that have with- 
stood the test of survival in our climate for many years, such as C. 
Jackmani (purple), Madame Edouard André (purplish red), Madame 
Baron-Veillard (lilac-rose), Gipsy Queen (dark velvety purple), C. 
Henryi (enormous white), Ville de Lyon (reddish purple),and the some- 
what fussier Ramona (blue). The first three are the hardiest of all; the 
color of Madame Baron-Veillard, never very distinguished, washes out 
in the sun, but much can be forgiven a plant that refuses to die and that 
blooms almost without interruption from midsummer to frost. After 
experimenting with these, the novice, no longer a novice, can try 
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Species 


C.aethusifolia latisecta 


C. 
C. 


C. 


€. 


. macropetala 


2} 


QQ 


C. 


. Viticella kermesina 


alpina 

alpina sibirica 
(C.s.alba) 

aromatica 

(C. coerulea odorata) 


. apifolia 

. crispa 

. crispa cylindrica 
. Douglas 


(C. hirsutissima ) 


. Durandi 


eriophora 


. Fremonti 
. heraclerfolia 


. heracleifolia Davidiana 


(C. Davidiana) 


. integrifolia 
. Jouiniana 


ligusticifolia 


. montana 
. montana rubens 


snontana undulata 
montana Wilsona 
ochroleuca 


. orientalis 
. paniculata 
. Pitcheri (C. Simsii) 


. pseudoalpina 


recta 


. Scotti 

. serratifolra 

. tangulica 

. tangutica obtusiuscula 


texensis (C. coccinea ) 


. troutbeckiana 
. versicolor 


verticillaris 
Viorna 
virginiana 
Vitalba 
Viticella 


(C. kermesina ) 


Height 


6-7 ft. 
6-7 ft. 
6-9 ft. 


6 ft. 


10 ft. 
6-10 tt: 
6-10 ft. 
D this 


6-10 ft. 
eo atte 
iby The 
2-3 ft. 
2-3 ft. 


2-3 ft. 
10-12 ft. 


20 ft. 
10 ft. 


25 ft. 
25 ft. 
25 ft. 
25) tte 
Date 

20 ft. 
30 ft. 
20 itt. 
6-8 ft. 
2-31 tt. 
1-2 ft. 
TOM 
8-10 ft. 
8-10 ft. 
6-10 ft. 
8-10 ft. 
12 ft. 
8-10 ft. 
10 ft. 
20 ft. 
30 ft. 
10-12 ft. 
8-10 ft. 


Flowers 


small, whitish or pale yellow 
nodding, violet-blue 
nodding, white 


bluish violet, fragrant 


small, dull white 

bluish purple, fragrant, urn-shaped 
pinkish, trumpet-shaped 

tubular, purple 


open urn-shaped, blue 
bell-shaped, purple 
bell-shaped, purple 
tubular, blue 

tubular, blue 


open urn-shaped, blue 
tubular, lavender 


small, white 
nodding, azure-blue 


open, white 

pink 

white flushed pink 
white 


bell-shaped, purple to creamy & yellow 


yellow 

small, white, fragrant 
urn-shaped, purplish 
nodding, purple to mauve 
small, white, fragrant 
urn-shaped, purplish 

yellow 

bright yellow, lantern-shaped 
bright yellow, lantern-shaped 
urn-shaped, scarlet 
urn-shaped, lavender 
urn-shaped, purplish 
nodding, bluish purple 
urn-shaped, reddish purple 
small, white 

white, small, faintly fragrant 
rosy purple to violet 

bright wine-red, medium-size 


Flowering © 


Aug.-S 
Spring 
Spring 


Summ 


Sept., 

June-s 
June-§ 
Spring 


June-§ 
Spring 
Spring 
Aug.-s 
Aug.- 


June-/ 
Aug.-! 


Sept. 
Spring 


May, . 
June 

June 

July 

May, « 
Aug, 
Aug., 
June-s 
Spring 
June-, 
Spring 
Aug., 
June- 
June-! 
June t 
July-/ 
July 

May, « 
Aug. 

July t 
July-§ 
June- 
Summ 


mn 


mer 


mer 


Habitat 


Manchuria 
Central Europe to N.E. Asia 
Siberia 


Va. to Fla. and Tex. 


Colo. to Wash. 


Wyo. to New Mex. 
Mo. to Nebraska 
E. China 

N. China 


S.E.Europe to W. Asia 


Western U.S. & Can. 
N. China & Manchuria 


Himalayas & China 
W.China 


China 

N.Y. to Georgia 
Himalayas tu Persia 
Japan 

Indiana to Nebr. & Texas 
Rocky Mts. 

So. Europe 

Rocky Mts. 

Korea 

Mongolia to N. W. China 
N.W. China 

Texas 

Unknown 

Mo., Ark. 

Hudson Bay to Va. & Utah 


Penn. to Alabama 


Eastern U.S. to Kansas & Ga. 


Europe 
So. Europe & W. Asia 


Remarks 


Charming species, which prefers a northern 
aspect. Blooms on old wood. 


Hybrid, C.flammula < C.integrifolia? 


Similar to C. paniculata. 
Interesting climber. 
A finer form. 


Hybrid, C. Jackmani < C. integrifolia. 
Leafmold and partial shade 


For the flower border or front of shrubbery. 
66 ee ee ee ee oe 


For the flower border or front of shrubbery. 
Hybrid, C.heracleifolia * C.Vitalba. Attrac- 
tive and vigorous climber; Spingarn variety 
a superior form. 


A delightful climber. Pink and white forms 
exist. 

C. montana and its varieties bloom on old 
| wood. Not dependably hardy, but rubens 
| and undulata are more robust than the 


others. 


Somewhat ““fussy.’’ 
The variety grandiflora has larger flowers. 
Prefers well-drained soil and sunny position. 
Often miscalled koreana. 
The best of the yellow-flowered climbers. 

ee 66 6 s 6 


A superb climber. 
Floriferous. 


Prefers leafmold and partial shade. 


Attractive climber, introduced by Lemoine. 


Nelly Moser (pale mauve with red bar), Prins Hendrik (azure blue), 
William Kennett (deep lavender), Mrs. Cholmondeley (light blue), 
and some of the other varieties on the appended list, especially one 
of the Texensis Hybrids, such as the Duchess of Albany. The selec- 
tion one makes will largely depend on one’s color preferences, for 
there is not a variety on the list that could not grace the proudest 
garden. 

Two double-flowered varieties are now available, Belle of Woking 
(pale mauve or silvery-gray) and Duchess of Edinburgh (white), both 
blooming on old wood. Some single varieties, such as C. Jackmani alba 
and Beauty of Worcester, may also surprise us by having an occasional 
double flower. Something of the airy grace of clematis seems to me 
lost in the doubles, but Belle of Woking is a superior plant. 


SOIL AND SITUATION 


The best time to plant clematis is in spring, but the hybrids are 
usually grown in pots, and these may be set out almost any time dur- 
ing the growing season. The soil should be deeply dug; the deeper 
and wider the hole the better. This is not the place to discuss the 
complex problem of clematis and lime, and no one is as yet in a po- 
sition to say whether lime or the texture of the soil is the essential 
element. It is sufficient to say that most of the wild species grow in 
limestone regions. A light loam, moist and well-drained, and with 
some lime added, is the ideal soil; if the soil is heavy, it may be 
lightened with leafmold and a little sand; and in the case of all hy- 
brids and most species, it should be enriched with manure,—cow ma- 
nure preferably on light soils and well-rotted stable manure on heavier 
soils. Moisture and a cool root-run are essential to the happiness of 
clematis, and in dry weather they should be given an occasional 
watering. 

Most clematis prefer some shade, which can be provided by plant- 
ing them behind a shrub or small tree, or if this is inconvenient, they 
can be given a mulch of spent hops or possibly peat moss sweetened 
with lime. The ball of roots should be set two or three inches below 
the surface of the soil, and the stem immediately trained to a stake 
or post. I protect my own plants with a zine collar about eight inches 
high, inserted in the ground two or three inches, for any kink or break, « 
in the stem may lead to disaster. I prefer this to the inverted bottom- 
less flower-pot filled with sand that is sometimes used in Europe. 

Various methods have been suggested for increasing the sturdiness 
of the young plants. One method is to peg one of the lower nodes of 
the stem below the surface of the soil, so that a new mass of roots may 
be encouraged to grow. Another and more heroic device, in case the 
plants are not thriving, is tocut the stem at the beginning of the sec- 
ond year below the ground right down to the root, so as to encourage 
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PLATE XI 
Clematis ‘‘Belle of Woking,’’ a double-flowered silvery-gray hybrid. 
Photo by Walter Beebe Wilder 


the growth of new and healthier stems. But with strong plants and 
the proper soil and situation, neither of these devices need be employed. 


PRUNING 


William Robinson, one of the greatest of al] clematis enthusiasts, 
once wrote in his crotchety way : “By giving up all pruning trouble 
is saved, and one gets a more picturesque result.’’ In the case of many 
of the wild species this is perhaps advisable, and in the case of the 
hybrids, at least in our climate, “Jack Frost’’ often takes the matter 
out of our hands. But more and larger flowers are usually the result 
of judicious pruning when this is possible. 

The problem depends mainly on whether a plant blooms on old or 
on new wood. With Belle of Woking, Duchess of Edinburgh, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, and other hybrids of the Patens and Florida Types, 
which bloom on old wood, little pruning is necessary except the cut- 
ting out of dead wood, but it may sometimes be advisable to trim the 
plant and cut out some of the growths for the sake of appearance even 
if some bloom is thereby lost. As for the varieties that bloom on new 
wood, the general rule is to cut back hybrids of the Viticella and 
Jackmani Types to within two or three feet of the ground, while only 
the more robust of the Lanuginosa Type should be treated in this way. 
The Texensis Hybrids, like C. texensis itself, solve the problem for 
themselves by dying to the ground each winter, so that one need 
merely cut off the dead canes. It should be remembered that some 
of the wild species, such as C.montana rubens and C.alpina, also bloom 
on old wood, and require the treatment accorded to all old wood 
bloomers. But it will be found that every species and hybrid, and 
even every situation, requires special treatment, and that these gen- 
eral directions may need some modification in each case. 


USES 


Clematis fulfill the general purposes of all climbing plants, in serv- 
ing as screens, draping fences, walls, trellises, and pergolas, and cov- 
ering old tree stumps. Nothing makes a lovelier picture than a fine 
hybrid variety in full bloom against the side of a house. Many of the 
species can be used in the wild garden, and some of the lower sorts 
can be used to advantage in the rock garden, as described in the Eng- 
lish Gardeners Chronicle of November 9, 1935. One of the most charm- 
ing ways to grow the climbers is to plant them on the shady side of 
a shrub or small tree, and let them scramble through the branches 
into the sunlight. They can be used in pots and tubs for house dec- 
orations or for the conservatory. They can also be used in beds, twin- 
ing about branches set slantwise near the ground, with bulbous plants 
set out between them to furnish bloom in spring. They make admi- 
rable cut flowers, some of the varieties lasting ten days or more in 
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PLATE XII 
Clematis ‘‘W. E. Gladstone,’’ a fine hybrid with flowers of heavenly blue. 
Photo by Walter Beebe Wilder 


water. It is strange that no American florists have taken advantage 
of this fact, for some florists in Holland grow a hundred thousand 
plants exclusively for the cut flower trade. 


PROPAGATION 


Most of the species can be grown easily from seed, while others, 
with hard-shelled achenes, do not germinate for many months. C.tan- 
gulica, for example, requires neither skill nor patience, while C. tea- 
ensis does not appear for eight or nine months, and some of the New 
Zealand species require one or two years. I have found it best to sow 
the seeds in the greenhouse as soon as they are ripe, but they can 
also be sown in a coldframe either in autumn or in spring. 

The hybrids can be propagated by layering, by grafting, or from 
cuttings. Grafted plants are usually inferior to own-root plants, and 
the latter should. be procured whenever possible. The best way to 
propagate from cuttings is to bring the plants into the greenhouse 
early in January, take cuttings from the new shoots as soon as they 
are ready, immerse them for about twenty-four hours in the new root- 
forming substance discovered by Dr. Hitchcock and Dr. Zimmerman 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute, and then insert them in sand until 
they are rooted. When this method is followed, it makes little differ- 
ence whether the cuttings are nodal or internodal, though by most 
other methods internodal cuttings may be preferable. 


BOOKS 


Ernest Markham’s Clematis, The Large and Small Flowered (London 
and New York, 1935) is a useful and practical little book, with a 
special chapter on “‘Clematis in America.’? Moore and Jackman’s 
The Clematis as a Garden Flower (London, 1872; revised edition, 
1877), though out of date, is still indispensable. Those interested in 
the species should consult Rehder’s Manual of Cultivated Trees and 
Shrubs, Bean’s Trees and Shrubs Hardy inthe British Isles, and Bailey’s 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. The last deals with the large- 
flowered hybrids also. A complete check-list of the hybrids will be 
found in the National Horticulturul Magazine, January, 1935. A list 
of nurseries offering interesting species and hybrids was published in 
the Bulletin of the Horticultural Society of New York, January, 1936. 
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PLATE XIII 
Clematis lanuginosa, a Chinese large-flowered species from which many 
of the hybrids have been derived. 
Photo by Walter Beebe Wilder 


APPENDIX 
TWENTY BEST LARGE-FLOWERED HYBRIDS 
OBTAINABLE IN THIS. COUNTRY 


Variety Color Type 
Ascotiensis azure-blue Viticella Type 
Belle of Woking double, silvery-gray Florida Type 
Comtesse de Bouchaud — satiny rose Jackmani Type 
Crimson King bright red Lanuginosa Type 
Duchess of Albany* [see footnote | Texensis Type 
Elsa Spath bright blue Lanuginosa Type 
Gipsy Queen dark velvety purple Jackmani Type 
Henryi white Lanuginosa Type 
Jackmani superba dark violet-purple Jackmani Type 
Lanuginosa candida grayish white Lanuginosa Type 
Lady Caroline Neville delicate mauve with darker bars - vt 
Lord Neville dark plum ‘ “4 
Madame Edouard André velvety purplish red Jackmani Type 
Mrs. Cholmondeley light blue mt a 
Nelly Moser pale mauve with red bar Lanuginosa Type 
Prins Hendrik azure-blue i: 4 
Ramona blue 1 th 
Sir Garnet Wolseley bronzy blue with plum-red bar Patens Type 
Ville de Lyon reddish purple Viticella Type 
William Kennett deep lavender Lanuginosa Type 


All bloom on new wood except Belle of Woking and Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

It might be of interest to compare with this list a similar one prepared for me 
a few years ago by a well-known firm of clematis specialists in England, since 
many of the varieties are the same, and the others will soon be available in this 
country. This list of the “‘twenty best large-flowered hybrids obtainable in Eng- 
land’’ includes: Ascotiensis, Belle Nantaise (delicate lavender), Belle of Woking, 
Comtesse de Bouchaud, Crimson King, Elsa Spath, Fairy Queen (pale flesh with 
pink bar), Gipsy Queen, Henryi, Jackmani superba, Lady Northcliffe (deep 
lavender), Lady Betty Balfour, (deep velvety purple), Lasurstern (deep purplish 
blue), Lord Neville, Madame Edouard André, Mrs. Cholmondeley, Mrs. Hope 
(satiny mauve with darker bar), Nelly Moser, Ville de Lyon, and William Ken- 
nett. All these bloom on new wood except Belle of Woking and Lasurstern. 

There is only one pure white variety on either list, and other whites worthy 
of mention are Miss Bateman and The Bride, blooming on old wood, and Madame 
van Houtte and Marie Boisselot, blooming on new wood. Other beautiful va- 
rieties not yet available here are W. E. Gladstone (lilac), Otto Froebel (gray 
with a lovely flush), Perle d’Azur (light blue), blooming on new wood, and La 
Lorraine (pink suffused with lavender) and Edouard Desfossé (violet with deeper 
bars), blooming on old wood. 


*Or any other Texensis Hybrid, Duchess of York, Countess of Onslow, Grace Darling, 
Admiration, all with trumpet-shaped flowers in shades of pink or scarlet. 
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